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Views on 


UNICIPAL budgets have been in- 
M creasing, but dollar expenditures 

in terms of purchasing value are 
going down. Hartford, for example, will 
spend more than $18,000,000 this year but 
these dollars will buy $2,000,000 less than 
the 1940 expenditures of $13,000,000 (p. 
$28). This is an effective method of in- 
forming the council and citizens on the 
effect of inflation on city finances. Assessed 
valuations for tax purposes generally have 
not increased enough to provide the addi- 
tional dollars needed to make both ends 
meet (p. 336). To keep up with inflation 
many cities have to increase property 
taxes, or develop other sources of revenue, 
or reduce services, but before taking any of 
these steps all wasteful and _ inefficient 
methods should be eliminated. 

About 100 cities. or fewer than one in 
20 of the cities and towns in the United 
States, will publish a general annual mu- 
nicipal report this year. Less than half of 
these 100 reports are likely to attract the 
attention of citizens. A municipal corpor- 
ation owes its stockholders, all the citizens 
of the city, an annual account of what has 
been done, what it cost, what the plans 
are for the future, and the information 
should be presented in such manner as to 
attract their attention and interest. Some 
ideas on how this can best be done can be 
gained from a study of the better reports 
that already have been issued (p. 318). 
Throughout the year other methods of re- 
porting to citizens must be used, such as 
special leaflets, radio talks, press inter- 
views, student seminars, etc. (p. 332). 

Among the more interesting or signifi- 
cant news items are: the good method 
used by Pontiac in increasing salaries and 
wages (p. 336), the extremely low fire loss 


the News 


ratio on public property in New Jersey 
cities (p. 337), the comprehensive ap- 
proach to the parking problem by two 
Michigan cities (p. 337) , the large increase 
in fines for traffic violations in Chicago 
(p. 338), the supreme court decision in 
Ohio requiring the state university to pay 
the city of Columbus sewer service charges 
(p. 339), assessing individual property 
owners for snow removal in Fargo, North 
Dakota (p. 339), elimination of trolley 
buses in six cities (p. 341), training depart- 
ment heads in Norfolk in administrative 
techniques (p. 341), banning of the sale 
of comic books by nearly 50 cities (p. 341), 
restricting the installation of kitchen gar- 
bage grinders in Oklahoma City (p. 340), 
adoption of an installation fee for kitchen 
garbage grinders in Newton, Kansas (p. 
336), steps taken by a federal agency to 
promote the adoption of modern building 
codes (p. 339), and agreement among wa- 
ter officials that cities should restrict the 
use of water for air conditioning purposes 
(p. 331). Ordinances that provide for 
regulation of sound trucks and other 
nuisances should set up adequate stand- 
ards (p. 333). 

More and more cities are finding that 
during the business day the pavement ad- 
jacent to the curb in central business dis- 
tricts is needed for moving traffic. The 
capacity of a pavement to carry traffic can 
be doubled by the elimination of curb 
parking. To provide off-street parking in 
such areas is now considered a municipal 
function and many cities are acquiring the 
land that will be needed. Cities that pro- 
vide off-street parking areas will have less 
opposition to the elimination of curb park- 
ing when it is time to take this step in the 
business district. 
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How Good Is Your Annual Report? 


By JOSEPH S. TONER* 
Assistant to the Director, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Is your most recent annual report for citizens among the 
better reports issued by cities since the first of the year? 


OME municipal officials who plan to 
issue an annual report to citizens 
next year have recently asked the 

International City Managers’ Association 
such questions as: “What cities have is- 
sued general annual municipal reports 
this year? Which do you consider the best 
reports and why? What new or unusual 
features have you discovered in this year’s 
crop of reports? 

In answer to the first question, the 
ICMA staff published in the October issue 
of PuBLic MANAGEMENT (page 302), the 
names of 72 cities that have issued reports 
since January 1, 1948. The purpose of 
this article is to comment on these 72 re- 
ports as well as several others that came 
in during October and attempt “‘a fair and 
impartial appraisal.” 

It is apparent on a cursory reading that 
many of those who have been charged 
with issuing reports have been unable to 
make up their minds whether to include 
only such information as they believe the 
average citizen is apt to read or whether to 
include in the report all the data that 
staffs of civic organizations may wish to 
study. In most of the reports reviewed, 
the writers attempted a compromise 
which provides much more detail than the 
average citizen will plow through and con- 
siderably less detail than will satisfy the 
staffs of the various citizen groups. 

It may well be that the solution to this 
problem is the development of a brief eye- 
catching account of the city’s major activi- 
ties for popular distribution while a de- 
tailed municipal report is made readily 





*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Toner’s experience prior 
to joining Public Administration Clearing House 
in 1946 included work on a daily newspaper as 
well as service as a news writer for a radio network. 
He received his B.A. in journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and did his graduate work in 
public administration at Syracuse University. 


available to the relatively few citizens who 
may wish to study it. 

The reports that were studied varied in 
size from four pages in East Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 344 pages in Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. The average for the group probably 
was 50 pages. All the reports were wire 
stapled with the exception of Midland, 
Michigan, and Norfolk, Virginia, which 
used ring or plastic binders. There was a 
marked uniformity insofar as dimensions 
were concerned with most reports being 
6x9 inches in size. Only 14 of the 81] 
reports were as large as 8% x11 inches 
and six of these were mimeographed. 

Six other reports were in newspaper 
format. Two appeared as special sections 
of Sunday editions of local papers, and 
four were issued by cities. The smallest 
annual report was the six-page, two-color 
folder of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, the first 
annual report issued by that city. Copies 
were mailed with city water bills. 

Attractive covers, many printed in two 
colors, characterized most of the reports. 
Among the more striking in appearance 
was the moonlight view of the harbor on 
the Portland, Maine, report and_ the 
tightly packed mass of people on the Hono- 
lulu report. Attractive air photos of the 
city appeared on the reports of Lewiston, 
Maine; Oxnard, California; Rochester, 
New York; Pontiac, Michigan; and Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts. Street or park scenes 
were shown on the reports of Cheltenham 
township, Pennsylvania; Houlton, Maine; 
and Newport News, Virginia. A map of 
the city showing the date of annexation 
of various areas was shown on the Albert 
Lea, Minnesota, report. Dignity and sim- 
plicity were achieved on the covers of 
many other reports by the selection and 
arrangement of lettering. 

It is to be regretted that the contents of 
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HOW GOOD IS YOUR ANNUAI. REPORT? 


most of these reports did not live up to 
the promise shown on the covers. In 43 of 
the 82 reports the drab and unattractive 
presentation of material provided good 
reason for labeling them ineffective and 
consigning them to the waste-basket. In 
preparing an annual report for popular 
consumption the writers have the twin ob- 
ligation of including significant informa- 
tion and presenting it in a manner that 
will be of interest to the average citizen. 

A substantial number of the reports 
failed on both of these counts. Some of 
them consisted of departmental reports 
that were compiled with little or no ed- 
iting. Others were made up of full-page 
tables of financial data in seven or eight- 
point type guaranteed to ruin the eyes of 
inquiring citizens. Another device fre- 
quently encountered was the filling of 
pages with lengthy tabulations of ques- 
tionable significance. Typical of this was 
the police section of one report which 
listed in separate lines such items as: 
“lights found burning, 3; keys found in 
doors, 5; dispositions: females, 1.” 


Reports of Larger Cities 


On the credit side, 39 annual reports 
were selected as deserving special mention. 
Many of them represent a new high in 
municipal reporting from the point of 
view of method of presentation and con- 
tent. Nearly half of these better reports 
were issued by cities over 50,000 popula- 
tion: Alameda, Burbank, Cincinnati, 
Honolulu, Houston, Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), Milwaukee, Muskegon (Michigan), 
New Orleans, Norfolk, Pontiac, Portland 
(Maine), Richmond (Virginia), Roches- 
ter, San Jose, Santa Monica and Wichita. 

Four of these 17 cities used the news- 
paper-type report which has the advantage 
of wide circulation at low cost. Inserting 
these reports as special sections of Sunday 
editions, as was done by San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, and Wichita, Kansas, has the added 
advantage of reaching the people when 
they have the most free time to read. A 
disadvantage is the fact that these sections 
are not likely to remain in the average 
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house more than a day or two before they 
go the way of all newspapers. The Hous- 
ton and New Orleans reports used news- 
paper format but were distributed sep- 
arately from the daily newspaper. 
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CHART UseEpD IN PorTLAND, MAINE, REPORT TO 
SHow THAT ONLY ONE IN SIx VOTERS 
WENT TO PoLLs To ELEcTt CoUNCIL 


The 13 other cities over 50,000 issued 
their reports in pamphlet form. Cincin- 
nati and Milwaukee, cities that have is- 
sued annual reports for many years, pre- 
sent statistical data in appendices which 
consisted of 20 pages in Cincinnati’s re- 
port and 35 pages in Milwaukee’s. This 
appears to be a good method of handling 
detailed statistics if city officials feel com 
pelled to include this material. 

A good feature in several reports is a 
list of the highlights or accomplishments 
of the year near the front of the report, as 
was done in the annual reports of Ala- 
meda, Burbank, Kansas City, Norfolk, 
Pontiac, Portland, and Santa Monica. 
Richmond’s list of accomplishments is at 
the end of the report. Burbank, in addi- 
tion, presented a one-page history of the 
city and another page listing municipal 
services. Four of these cities, Burbank, 
Norfolk, Pontiac, and Portland, also list 
recommendations for the future. The last 
two-page section of Portland’s report is 
headed “What Is On Portland’s Mind?” 
and is effective in sharing with the citizens 
the responsibility for solving some of the 
difficult problems confronting the city. 

A unique feature of the Milwaukee re- 
port is a four-page section at the front 
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which attempts to answer the question, 
“What does it cost to run a city?”, by giv- 
ing the cost per month and the cost per 
capita for the various services. Three cit- 
ies in this group, Burbank, Cincinnati, 
and Norfolk, give the total expenditure 
and the per capita expenditures, as well 
as the number of employees in each ad- 
ministrative group. One of the most suc- 
cessful presentations of the status of city 
finances is found in a 13-page section at 
the end of the Portland report. Four 
pages contain a series of seven charts, 
seven present financial tables, and two 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the 
city’s financial condition. 

The reports that contain the most new 
features are those of Kansas City, Pontiac, 
Portland, Richmond, and Rochester. As 
is to be expected, all the innovations did 
not prove uniformly successful. 

Kansas City’s 48-page report, printed 
off-set in red and black throughout, is not- 
able for information on trends and cost 
data, for excellent photos and charts, and 
for attractive arrangement of material. 

Pontiac uses newspaper-style headings, 
the type is set in two columns, important 
facts and figures are shown either in charts 
or in boxes, and no photographs are used. 
The inside front cover contains a popula- 
tion map of the city and the inside back 
cover a map showing the proposed loca- 
tion of downtown public parking lots. 

Portland shows a picture of the council 
followed by one page dealing with “policy 
and legislation” with the next page de- 
voted to “management.” Printed by off- 
set on good paper, the report contains 
numerous photographs and charts. 

Richmond has one of the more pro- 
fusely illustrated reports with small draw- 
ings showing the cost per person per month 
for various services. This 72-page report 
ends with a two-page statistical summary, 
a list of city officials, and the table of con- 
tents on the last page. No captions or 
headings of any kind are used in the re- 
port. 

Rochester’s attractive report is printed 
in two colors throughout with good pho- 
tographs, facts set in boxes, and an unusual 
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organization chart of the government. 
Unique features of other reports in this 
group are: the attractiveness achieved 
through selection of type, open space, and 
photographs in the Burbank and Norfolk 
reports, the excellent charts and use of 
bold type for important facts in the Santa 
Monica report, and the use of bold caps 
for important items in the Norfolk report. 


Reports of Smaller Cities 


Among the cities under 50,000 popula- 
tion the annual reports of 22 municipaii- 
tics stand out. These cities are: Albert 
Lea, Minnesota; Alliance, Nebraska; bur- 
bank, California; Cheltenham township, 
Pennsylvania; East Cleveland, Ohio; East 
Hartford, Connecticut; Elmira, New York; 
Fillmore, California; Garden City, New 
York; Houlton, Maine; Kingsport, ‘Ten- 
Lewiston, Maine; Marquette, 
Michigan; Newport News, Virginia; Ox- 
nard, California; Palo Alto, California; 
Pendleton, Oregon; Spartanburg, South 
Carolina; Stratford and Windsor, Connec- 
ticut; and Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Best from point of view of over-all at- 
tractiveness, arrangement, and content are 
those of Albert Lea, Lewiston, Marquette, 
end Spartanburg. The Albert Lea report 
is compact, printed in attractive type, and 
has good photographs. The Lewiston re- 
port, printed in two colors, is one of the 
better reports because of its excellent 
typography. The 42-page report of Mar- 
quette appears to be one of the best ar- 
ranged and best balanced of the reports. 
Near the front are two pages printed in 
red ink, one listing the highlights of the 
year and the other listing plans for the fu- 
ture. Under each municipal function the 
number of employees, expenditures, and 
purpose are listed before discussing the 
work of the year. The seven-page finance 
section is especially good. One of the 
unique reports in this group is that of 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, which 
shows what can be done with uniformly 
good photographs and attractive type. 

Notable features of other reports in this 
group are: the large amount of space de- 
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voted to photographs in the Cheltenham 
township report; the attractive cover of 
the East Hartford report; the city man- 
ager’s letter of transmittal in the Midland 
report; the drawings and cartoons and 
homey style of the mimeographed Fill- 
more, California, report; the brevity and 
illustrations of the East Cleveland, Ohio, 
four-page report; the summary of achieve- 
ments for the year and a page on “Looking 
to the Future” in the Garden City, New 
York, report; and the covering of all mu- 
nicipal activities, including schools and 
separate boards, in the Newport News, 
Virginia, report. 

Oxnard, California, uses a technique of 
describing in its report how a typical fam- 
ily is affected by various municipal serv- 
ces. This approach is quite interesting 
when used once. There is considerable 
question, however, as to the wisdom of 
repeating its use. The Beloit and Windsor 
reports are printed in newspaper format 
with good news articles and illustrations. 


Summary 


In summary, the 39 better reports are 
notable for their uniformly attractive cov- 
ers, for brevity (with the exception of Cin- 
cinnati and Milwaukee), for the large 
amount of space devoted to photographs, 
for listing accomplishments and plans for 
the future, and for the generally readable 
type and good arrangement of material. 

Among the weak points of these better 
reports the first that should be listed is 
the lack of charts showing trends over a 
period of years. The citizen is entitled to 
know how accomplishments of the past 
year compare with previous years. Too 
little attention also is given to presenting 
information on the financial condition 
of the city and trends over a period of 
years. The best job along this line is 
found in the Kansas City, Portland, and 
Marquette reports, plus the charts on 
financial trends in Palo Alto, the distri- 
bution of the home owner’s taxes in Pen- 
dleton, and the scattering of finance in- 
formation throughout the reports of Lew- 
iston, Pontiac, and Rochester. 
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A major fault of many reports is that 
they fail to give the citizen an over-all view 
of all the major local activities. Among 
significant omissions in several of the bet- 
ter reports were such services as education, 
planning, recreation, and housing. This 
material should be included even if the 
activity is performed under a separate 
board. A check of the 39 selected reports 
shows 89 per cent with sections on recrea- 
tion, 70 per cent with sections on plan- 
ning, and only 33 per cent with sections 
pertaining to housing. 

Many cities could well give more atten- 
tion to securing a better balance of ma- 
terial. Some of the reports that were gen- 
erally good contained long tabulations oi 
finance data without any explanation as 
to what they meant. In a few reports the 
type is too small, and some of the organi- 
zation charts bear a resemblance to Rube 
Goldberg devices. 

There is no panacea for all the ills that 
may afflict municipal reports. However, 
en the basis of the reports reviewed this 
year, city officials preparing reports might 
well consider these basic guides: 

1. Make a comparison of the last 
annual report of the city with some of the 
better reports published elsewhere. 

2. For reference purposes, secure a copy 
of the report, Specifications for the Annual 
Municipal Report (International City 
Managers’ Association, 1948, $2) and also 
a copy of the recent report, Planning the 
Modern Municipal Report (free on re- 
quest to the Mead Sales Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17). Also refer 
to the summary articles on municipal re- 
porting in The Municipal Year Book. 

3. Make certain that city department 
heads are given sufficient time to provide 
the kind of information required. 

4. Select a qualified assistant to help 

pick photographs, make charts, and care- 
fully edit all of the material to achieve 
balance and uniform treatment. 
5. Select a good printer and work 
closely with him in determining the for- 
mat, selecting the paper and type, and on 
the arranging of text, headings, and pic- 
tures. 








Some Current Problems Confronting Cities 


Ten minute talks on personnel, finance, and planning by three specialists 
served as the basis for concurrent discussion groups at the 34th annual con- 
ference of the International City Managers’ Association held in September. 


PERSONNEL 


By JAMES M. MITCHELL 
Director, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, Chicago 


HAT are some of the major prob- 

lems in the field of public personnel 
administration? What is the best ap- 
proach or solution to these problems? I 
have selected six problems that today 
seem to be the most important. 

1. The first is the necessity for deter- 
mining reliable valid methods for selecting 
administrative personnel. You city man- 
agers know the importance of selecting the 
most competent administrative personnel 
available. It has been repeatedly shown 
that an able administrator can run his 
establishment, whether a city, a depart- 
ment, or a relatively small unit, with much 
greater efficiency and economy than can 
a poor administrator, even assuming 
equally competent subordinate personnel. 

The personnel man can do a pretty 
good job today of selecting stenographers, 
laborers, accounting machine operators, 
accountants, lawyers, and engineers. The 
methods and techniques in personnel ad- 
ministration have arrived at the point 
where the selection methods used by per- 
sonnel men for nonadministrative posi- 
tions are clearly superior to other selec- 
tion methods. In selecting administrative 
personnel, however, we are on much less 
certain ground. A great deal of careful 
work is now being done under the aus- 
pices of the military services in attempting 
to identify the qualities possessed by suc- 
cessful administrators. The United States 
Civil Service Commission also is conduct- 
ing significant research in this area. No 
final results are available of any of the ex- 
perimental work, but preliminary indica- 
tions are that truly scientific methods ol 
selecting administrators will be available 
within the next few years. 


g 
grams for administrative personnel is a 
second task of great importance that fol- 
lows logically from the first problem men- 
tioned above. Inasmuch as our methods 
for selecting administrative personnel are 
considerably less than perfect, it seems 
clear that our next best bet is to try to 
train those who are selected. Not nearly 
enough is being done in this area, pri- 
marily because many top administrators 
have not yet been sold on the great bene- 
fits to be derived from training for their 
immediate subordinates who have admin- 
istrative responsibilities. The Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association un- 
questionably has done more than any 
other organization through its Institute 
for Training in Municipal Administration 
in training municipal administrators. You 
are familiar with the great increase in the 
number of persons taking these courses 
and there is no question but that the In- 
stitute has made a marked impact on the 
administration of our municipal govern- 
ments. 


2. The development of training pro- 
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3. A third problem of major signifi- 
cance is the proper sphere for collective 
action on the part of public employees in 
their relations with management. In some 
cities we find formal contracts between 
management and employees. At the other 
extreme we find some cities in which no 
recognition whatsoever is made of orgal 
ized groups of employees. Between these 
two extremes there are a large number of 
cities where management regularly dis- 
cusses major personnel policies with rep 
resentatives of unions as a matter of course. 

No clear cut solution to this problem is 
readily at hand, but the trend is obvious. 
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More employees of municipal govern- 
ments are joining unions and many ad- 
ministrators who formerly refused to meet 
with union representatives are now doing 
so. Moreover, an increasing number of 
managers are reporting that consultation 
with employee groups and seeking out 
their advice on major personnel problems 
is highly profitable from a management 
standpoint. They report that if the em- 
ployees are enrolled as a part of the team 
many profitable ideas will be forthcoming 
and a higher level of administrative eff- 
ciency will be the result. 

4. The proper role of the personnel 
agency in municipal administration is an- 
other major problem with which we are 
faced. As you know, the personnel agency, 
historically, was at first a police agency, 
designed to prevent appointment, promo- 
tion, and removal on a purely political 
basis. The present concept of the proper 
role of the personnel agency is entirely 
different. It is generally agreed that the 
personnel agency should be a service 
agency of management and should direct 
its primary efforts to assisting manage- 
ment in selecting and promoting the best 
possible persons and removing the incom- 
petent. Here again the trend is clearly 
toward the service approach, but the prob- 
lem remains just so long as we have spoils- 
minded persons in responsible positions 
In municipal government. The solution 
is one which will come in years rather than 
in months: as the general level of govern- 
ment improves and as the spoils tradition 
disappears the police role of the person- 
nel agency will eventually diminish to the 
vanishing point. 

5. The determination of a sound pay 
policy, especially during inflation, is also 
a major problem that appears on my list. 
It is obvious that we must select the best 
possible people for public service and 
must keep them as satisfied, hardworking, 
loyal employees. Since 1939 living costs 
have risen in this country approximately 
15 per cent. Although $2,500 may seem 
high for the salary of a high-grade secre- 
tary ina municipality, this is about the 


same salary as $1,500 in 1939. The most 
competent personnel will leave for other 
employment unless municipalities can pay 
adequate salaries, in keeping with the 
times. 

One solution adopted by a great many 
municipalities is a formal pay plan based 
on a comprehensive job classification plan. 
Surveys are conducted periodically to in- 
sure that the city is paying approximately 
the same as private concerns in the com- 
munity for equal work, and in some cities 
a further step has been taken with the 
adoption of formal cost-of-living pay 
plans. The techniques of developing 
classification and pay plans, their main- 
tenance, and the varieties of cost-of-living 
pay plans have been described in the lit- 
erature made available through your own 
Association, so it is unnecessary to go into 
detail here. Probably the most important 
generalization that can be made on this 
subject is that a pay policy must be stated 
and clearly understood by all those affected 
by it. 

6. The last problem on my list is the 
necessity of increasing the prestige of the 
public service at all levels of government. 
A number of studies have been made on 
this subject and the results consistently 
show that the prestige of the public serv- 
ice is not as high as that of private indus- 
try. This is not a matter of pay alone, al- 
though this is certainly a factor, but also 
is a result of the fact that public employ- 
ment is still not entirely free from spoils 
politics and other non-merit factors. Here 
again the solution to the problem, that is, 
the increased prestige of the public service, 
is improved government at all levels, of 
which council-manager government is an 
outstanding example. 

In conclusion, the importance of com- 
petent personnel management as a majo1 
aspect of public management cannot be 
overemphasized. The personnel field has 
made tremendous strides in recent years. 
We feel that we can be proud of our ac- 
complishments, and we are confident that 
there will be even greater accomplishments 
in the future. 
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By LOUIS H. SCHIMMEL 
Director, Municipal Advisory Council of Michigan, Detroit 


ANY local fiscal problems stem from 
M economic, social, and political con- 
ditions over which municipal officials have 
little control. For the second time in our 
lifetime local governments are struggling 
to finance deferred capital improvements 
and increasing services in a postwar boom 
period when the costs of labor, material, 
and equipment have outrun the ability 
and authority of municipalities to finance 
their budgets from limited and restricted 
tax sources. So the immediate financial 
problem of cities can be directly attributed 
to: (1) the increase in the number and the 
cost of municipal services, and (2) the re- 
strictions and limitations on the source 
and amount of municipal revenue. 

To solve the problem we may consider 
four possible remedies: (1) increase local 
participation in state-shared taxes; (2) 
shift services to higher levels of govern- 
ment; (3) broaden the local tax base; (4) 
borrow money. 

The purpose of state-collected locally- 
shared taxes is to stabilize and equalize the 
cverall tax structure by distributing taxes 
on some basis of need. But need is a diffi- 
cult thing to define, particularly in a dis- 
tribution formula that affects many dif- 
ferent units of governments. The more 
contact I have with state-collected locally- 
shared taxes in Michigan the more sure | 
am that it neither stabilizes nor equalizes. 
It frequently subsidizes inefficient govern- 
ment and fails to provide the necessary aid 
for justifiable needs. 

The shifting of functions to higher 
levels of government has relieved some of 
the strain on municipal budgets, particu- 
larly for highway and education services. 
The problem of eliminating overlapping 
services performed by overlapping units 
of government is closely related to politi- 
cal considerations. The financial prob- 
lems arising out of shifting functions must 
first be settled in the political field. 

The broadening of the local tax base 


will do more to solve the financial prob- 
lem of our cities than any other thing we 
can do. Wise public officials know that 
the property tax is not as inexhaustible as 
it once seemed. The experience of the 
early 1930’s is ample proof that real estate 
taxes alone cannot and should not under- 
write the: increasing tax budgets of the 
modern American city. The real estate 
tax is the product of an agricultural age 
when the services of government werc 
closely related to the benefits conferred 
on property. In this industrial age, how- 
ever, many cities must provide services for 
large numbers of people who work, shop, 
and play in the community but live out- 
side its corporate limits and contribute 
nothing to the support of city government. 

In the search for additional revenue at 
the local level we have developed several 
new sources — parking meters, business 
licenses, utility taxes, amusement, payroll, 
sales, and income taxes. All are not adapt- 
able to any one city but one or more may 
be adaptable to most of our cities. The 
problem of supplementing the property 
tax at the local level is no longer a prob- 
lem of knowing what kind of a tax, but 
rather a problem of getting the authority 
to levy the tax. Again to solve a financial 
problem we find that we must deal with 
political considerations — at least here in 
Michigan where the permissive authority 
to levy local excise taxes has not been 
forthcoming from the state legislature. 

With regard to borrowing money, a rea- 
sonable debt for justifiable capital im- 
provements, payable over a reasonable 
time, is often advisable in a well-planned 
municipal program. But the unbridled 
use of credit and the mortgaging of future 
municipal income to pay for services 0! 
improvements that should be met from 
current income is poor business. Many 
cities are still paying for municipal im- 
provements that have ceased to exist oF 
have become useless. 
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Municipal borrowing is again on the 
increase and already there are signs that 
some of the errors of the past may be re- 
peated. One of the difficulties about bond 
financing is the fact that the selling of 
bonds is not a regular recurring experience 
for the average municipality. Issuing 
bonds at the most favorable interest rate 
and on terms that are most advantageous 
to the city is a highly specialized work. It 
will be to the financial advantage of mu- 
nicipalities that are anticipating the issu- 
ance of bonds if these steps are followed: 

1. Secure competent engineering ad- 
vice not only on the particular project to 
be financed but also on the over-all capital 
needs of your city. 

2. Retain recognized bond attorneys to 
prepare bond proceedings. 

3. Make careful studies of estimated 
funds that will be available and schedule 
bond maturities so as to provide as much 
coverage as possible. 

4. Make the bond maturity schedule 
flexible. Provide “call” features that will 
permit the city to retire debt faster in pe- 
riods of prosperity, or to defer payments 
in periods of economic stress, or to permit 
refunding at reduced interest rates in fav- 
orable money markets. 

5. Prepare the bond market for favor- 
able acceptance of the issue by distributing 
complete information about your com- 
munity and the bond issue well in advance 
of the sale. Higher interest rates are fre- 
quently paid because officials fail to attach 
importance to this detail. You are selling 
a product called municipal credit and the 
more attractive you make it the better 
price you will receive. 

City managers are constantly striving 
tc attain a goal that can be defined as a 
balanced program of services efficiently 
administered and adequately financed. 
But local conditions make this goal hard 
to attain. The residential city is different 
from the industrial city —the need, the 
wealth, and the economic resources are 
different. The fringe-area problem is not 
the same. Many cities seem to have been 
organized with no thought given to eco- 
nomic problems. 
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Fast-changing social conditions have 
done as much as anything else to create 
problems. Larger and larger grows the 
budget item for the care of the sick, the 
aged, the blind, and those unfortunates 
who are taken out of the daily walks of 
life and put in tax-supported institutions. 
Larger also grows the annual appropria- 
tion for employee retirement funds, health 
services, and hospitals. Special considera- 
tion for war veterans has added financial 
obligations that will extend over many 
years in the future. Add to these the cost 
of providing greatly expanded recrea- 
tional facilities and it is not difficult to 
understand how social problems are also 
financial problems. 

Traditionally city managers dislike to 
be identified with politics. It is something 
to be held away at arms length. But many 
of the financial problems of local govern- 
ment are political problems. The over-all 
problem of federal-state-local relationship 
is political in nature. Political considera- 
tions rather than economic considerations 
frequently determine the location of geo- 
graphical boundaries. Political consider- 
ations rather than financial needs too fre- 
quently determine the distribution of 
state-collected locally-shared taxes. Politi- 
cal considerations will account for the 
spending of more money and the raising 
of less taxes than any other single consid- 
eration in the field of government finance. 

The financial problems of government 
are continuing problems. There can be 
no permanent solution as long as free peo- 
ple demand more and more services from 
their government. 

I am not so much concerned about what 
the ultimate decision will be as I am in 
knowing that the decision is the result of 
intelligent public discussion and an in- 
formed public opinion. No other group 
in this country is so close to the problems 
of government nor as well trained to lead 
intelligent public discussion and to mold 
public opinion as is the city manager 
group. The problems of administration, 
finance, and planning are indeed impor- 
tant but more important is the call for 
public leadership. 
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CITY PLANNING 


By WALTER H. BLUCHER 
Executive Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


S your city standing still or is it slipping 

back? Comparatively few cities are mov- 
ing forward because they have no goal and 
in fact do not know what they want to be- 
come. From the point of view of a plan- 
ner some of the current city problems are: 

Migration. What has happened to your 
population in the past seven or eight 
years? What will happen in the next ten 
years? Are people moving out to the 
fringe areas just outside the city limits? 
Is your city making plans to annex such 
areas or let new communities grow up and 
become incorporated so that the city will 
be hemmed in? During a recent two-year 
period it is estimated that 13,000,000 peo- 
ple, nearly 10 per cent of the population, 
moved from one state to another. 
Throughout the country there has been 
an increase in the child population due 
to the war babies who will need elemen- 
tary school facilities in a few years and 
high school facilities 10 to 12 years from 
now. But the mere fact that existing 
school buildings are old does not mean 
that a community ought to spend all of 
its available funds for the construction of 
new school buildings, especially at present- 
day construction costs. 

Housing. It is difficult to forecast hous- 
ing needs. You cannot base those needs 
on increased population alone. The near- 
est way to get an accurate estimate is 
through a broad planning program which 
will take into account the economic po- 
tential of the area. For example, what 
industries, if any, may fold up in the next 
few years? The need today is for rental 
housing because of the continued migra- 
tion resulting from industrial shifts. 
There is a definite need in many cities for 
more adequate housing for Negroes. There 
is a tremendous amount of overcrowding. 
People are doubling up like they did in 
the depression years. Many families are 
living in accommodations which by any 
standard of decency are unfit for human 


occupation. Do your zoning ordinance 
and building regulations encourage hous- 
ing construction? Have any plans been 
made for large-scale urban redevelopment? 
Urban redevelopment is an expensive 
process and no city has been willing to 
face the realities of its cost. 

New Industries. Industry is leaving 
many of our large cities for the suburbs or 
for smaller communities which are not 
suburbs. Many industries find advantages 
in some small towns which are not to be 
found in the metropolitan centers. Some 
cities are blindly offering special induce- 
ments, such as free buildings or tax exemp- 
tions, only to discover later on that they 
have to make another concession — that ol 
accepting low wage rates. The new fac 
tory also may require additional housing 
and this may call for new sewers, water 
mains, streets, more police and fire pro- 
tection, etc. Only one city in a hundred 
that has gone after new industries has con- 
sidered these factors or has taken into ac- 
count the responsibilities, obligations, 
and costs to the community that new in- 
dustries generally bring. Some industries 
are beneficial to the community, but in- 
dustry should pay its own way and should 
not be subsidized by the city. Any indus- 
try which cannot bear its proportionate 
cost of municipal services is of no benefit 
to the community. Too many cities have 
discovered that the burdens of getting new 
industries far outbalance the benefits. 

Highways. Much of the current think- 
ing on highways is too emotional and in 
terms oi automobiles rather than in terms 
of human beings. In some cities, for ex 
ample, there is great pressure for freeways 
or expressways; the Public Roads Admin- 
istration says that people want to go into 
town. Few things are more expensive 
than the construction of freeways through 
the center of a town. They dump more 
traffic into the center of the city, bring 
more traffic accidents, divide the town. 
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Where is the city’s share of such funds 
coming from? Are other improvements 
more essential to advance your city indus- 
trially, economically, and socially to a 
greater extent than would an express way? 

Has your city considered the investment 
of a comparatively small sum in the im- 
provement of mass transportation facili- 
ties which might eliminate the need for 
such highways? The building of express- 
ways will not solve the traffic and trans- 
portation problems of any community 
but instead will increase such problems 
and in addition encourage decentraliza- 
tion of central areas. I am not opposed to 
expressways when properly designed to 
serve a proper purpose, but I am opposed 
to forcing such expressways down the 
throats of some cities without giving con- 
sideration to real need, proper location, 
cost to community, and ultimate results. 

Parking. You say you need more park- 
ing spaces and I ask for whom. Why should 
the city provide parking for downtown 
merchants and their employees? But 
when it comes to providing parking for 
people who live outside the city and have 
no other means of transit than automo- 
biles, the city ought to provide them with 
convenient off-street parking, but they 
ought to be charged for it. A spectacular 
approach — underground parking facili- 
ties in the center of the city — appeals to 
many people but it is too expensive and 
increases rather than reduces the traffic 
congestion at the center. Some officials 
think the parking meter will solve the 
parking problem but it is only one of the 
useful tools and isn’t going to solve the 
parking problem alone. 

Finance. With the demand for public 
services increasing and costs going up, how 
are cities going to get funds for such 
things as urban redevelopment, parking 
lots, expressways? My answer is that each 
community must analyze its economic po- 
tentialities and how far it can go. If you 
plan to expand industrially, for example, 
have you weighed the liabilities of such 
development as against the assets? How 
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much money has to be spent in your town 
to develop it economically up to the point 
where you want to go? How much money 
has to be spent to meet your minimum 
social demand and need in the way of 
schools, housing, recreation, and hospitals? 
How do these needs and demands for pub- 
lic improvement relate to your financial 
ability to pay for them? How are you go- 
ing to decide what things have priorities? 
These are some of the financial problems 
that only you, the council, and the people 
of your city can decide. 

People are earning more than they ever 
earned before and employment is at its 
highest peak and yet the city as a govern- 
mental agency is poor. If the people can- 
not provide a decent standard of city serv- 
ices at a time when the earnings are high- 
est, what can be expected in more “normal 
times?” Of course the inconsistency isn’t 
as great as it seems. The dollar of today is 
being expended for groceries and other 
necessities so that the average family is 
having a difficult time making ends meet. 
One does not measure prosperity merely 
by the number of dollars earned. The 
value of the dollar earned is the important 
factor. 

I have touched briefly on only a few of 
the local planning problems. The only 
way you can achieve sense in your ap- 
proach to solving these and other local 
problems is through coordination of ef- 
fort — a planning program that starts with 
an understanding of the economic base of 
the community. You must understand 
what your real assets are, whether it is 
natural resources, cheap power, geo- 
graphical location, or skills of the people. 
You city managers as leaders in your com. 
munity have the greatest stake in its finan. 
cial well-being. You have to determine 
what kind of community the people want 
and then to translate these needs and de- 
sires into physical improvements and 
other things. A comprehensive planning 
job isn’t expensive and it does not take 
years to do it. It can and should be done 
in and by the community. 








How Inflation Affects City Finances 


By JULIAN H. ORR* 
Executive Secretary to the City Manager, Hartford, Connecticut 


How one city analyzed its financial problems and informed the council 
and people provides the basis for a constructive program for the future. 


the increasing cost of government 

was one of the important factors in 
the overwhelming victory for the new 
council-manager charter in Hartford. In 
the fiscal year 1947-48, it was necessary to 
increase the tax rate from $32 per thou- 
sand to $39.25. This budget was adopted 
while the state legislature was considering 
the charter and was in effect when the Citi- 
zens Charter Committee, the non-partisan 
organization supporting the new charter, 
succeeded in electing six of the nine mem- 
bers of the new council. 

The budget for the first year of council- 
manager operation was prepared by the 
board of finance held over from the old 
regime but was adopted by the new coun- 
cil. In this budget the tax rate dropped 
to $37, largely because of the fact that the 
previous year ended with a substantial 
cash surplus as contrasted with the deficit 
which had made the record high rate of 
$39.25 necessary. 

The first city manager soon learned that 
the citizens considered the high tax rate 
as the major problem of the city admin- 
istration. It became apparent that at least 
a minority of them expected him to reach 
into a shiny silk hat and pull out a rab- 
bit named “low taxes.” Certainly we can 
assume that there will be another group 
ready to dissect the first budget prepared 
by the city manager and, if the tax rate is 
not reduced, to claim that the new form 
of government is a failure. 

Because of these attitudes the city man- 
ager decided to advise the city council, 


r ‘ne attitude of our citizens toward 





*Epiror’s Note: Mr. Orr, who has done -grad- 
uate work in public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was formerly on the staff of 
the Michigan State Civil Service Department and 
later of the State Budget Office; member of the 
staff of Public Administration Service 1939-43; and 
assistant finance director of Hartford, 1943 until 
appointed to his present position last spring. 


and through them the public, just what 
the basic financial problems are in Hatrt- 
ford. The fundamental problem, as in 
many other cities, is that the city has been 
restricted by the state to reliance upon one 
source of revenue, the property tax, for 
85 per cent of its income; and the base of 
this tax, the assessed value of real prop- 
erty, has remained fixed at a time when 
the city’s operating costs have been spiral- 
ling upwards because of the inflation. 

With these reasons and objectives in 
mind the Governmental Research Insti- 
tute, a local research organization financed 
by private contributions, was asked to pre- 
pare a series of charts to show the increase 
in governmental expenditures, the causes 
of the increase, an analysis of the revenue 
picture, and a graphic representation of 
the effect of inflation on the city budget. 
The Institute responded nobly with a 
number of charts and tables from which 
we selected six as best portraying the prob- 
lems of the city. The charts were brought 
together in a nine-page report, entitled 
Basic Financial Problems, which City 
Manager Carleton F. Sharpe recently pre: 
sented to the council. 

One chart depicted the expenditures of 
the city for the past nine years and the 
budget for the current year, showing for 
each year the proportion devoted to oper- 
ating costs of the board of education, all 
other operating costs, taxes paid to the 
state, county and metropolitan district (a 
regional unit supplying water and sewer- 
age), pension costs, debt service, and con- 
tributions to the reserve fund for capital 
improvements. A brief text on the oppo 
site page of the report pointed out that 
the increase in expenditures from $13,159, 
279 in 1939-40 to $18,192,518 in the cur- 
rent budget was due primarily to the in- 
crease in operating costs of the board o! 
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education and the city’s general govern- 
ment. The text also pointed out, and in- 
cluded a supporting table as evidence, 
that most of this increase in operating 
costs had resulted from salary increases 
made necessary by the inflation and its 
effect on living costs. 

Another chart showed very clearly the 
effect of inflation on the purchasing power 
of the city budget (see chart below). A 
series of solid black columns portrayed the 
total annual expenditures since 1932. The 
shaded overlapping columns show the pur- 
chasing power of those expenditures ad- 
justed to the average of 1935-39, using the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ 
price index. This chart showed conclu- 
sively that while the dollar budget had 
been increasing since 1940, the expendi- 
tures in terms of comparable purchasing 
value were over two million dollars less 
in 1949 than in 1940. This chart presented 
to the council and the citizens of Hartford 
a totally new concept. Everyone was 
aware of the large increase in expendi- 
tures, but almost no one realized that those 
expenditures were actually buying less for 
the city and its employees. 

Having shown the effect of inflation on 
our expenditures, we proceeded to con- 
sider the revenue side of the picture, as it 
is the inflexibility of revenues and their 
failure to react to inflation which consti- 
tutes our real problem. Chart number 
three showed the trend in Hartford’s rev- 
enues since 1940 by major types of rev- 
enues. It was pointed out that the impact 
of increased costs resulting from inflation 
had fallen almost entirely upon property 
taxes. The percentage of total revenue 
derived from property taxes changed 
from 85.8 per cent in 1940 to 83.03 per 
cent in 1949, an insignificant decline. In 
the same period the dollars raised by prop- 
erty taxes increased by $4,334,577. 

Chart number four compared the per- 
centage of general municipal revenues de- 
rived from the property tax in Hartford 
with 23 other cities in our population 
group (100,000 to 250,000). The three 
large Connecticut cities—Hartford, Bridge- 
port and New Haven — were the only cit- 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ies which relied on the property tax for 
more than 80 per cent of their general 
revenues. Six cities were between 70 and 
75 per cent, seven in the 60 to 70 per cent 
bracket, and eight between 50 and 60 per 
cent. ‘The text pointed out that since other 
cities must feel the same effects of the in- 
flation, it can be assumed that these cities 
and the states in which they are located 
have other sources of revenue to meet the 
increased costs. 
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ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF HARTFORD, CONNEC- 
TICUT, COMPARED WITH THE PuRCHAS- 
ING POWER OF THE DOLLAR ADJUSTED 
TO AVERAGE OF 1935-39 

(Average of 1935-39 equals 100; based on con- 


version of Consumers’ Price Index, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 


Having shown the extent to which Hart- 
ford is forced to rely on the property tax, 
we proceeded in chart number five to show 
the inflexibility of the base of this tax 
This chart, covering the period 1931 to 
the present, showed that the total assessed 
valuation of Hartford property fell from 
$389,529,000 in 1931 to a low of $353,339,- 
000 in 1935 and has reached a new high 
in the valuation used for the current 
budget $416,404,000. However, nearly all 
of this fluctuation has been in personal 
property. Real property declined from 
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$540,538,000 in 1931 to a low of $309,026,- 
000 in 1941 and has gone back up to only 
$516,644,000. Our valuation of real prop- 
erty is still below the 1933 level. The text 
raised the question of the adequacy of our 
assessments and asked whether a revalua- 
tion should not be speedily initiated. 

Chart number six compared the increase 
in taxable valuations, both real and per- 
sonal, from 1940 to 1947 for Hartford and 
15 cities immediately above and below it 
in population. The contrast was remark- 
able, with only one other city showing a 
smaller percentage increase in either per- 
sonal or real property. The text pointed 
out, however, that the increased valua- 
tions in other cities may have resulted 
from growth as well as revaluation, and 
also that the other cities may have had a 
lower ratio of assessment in 1940 than did 
Hartford, thereby contributing to thei 
greater increase. 

In a two-page summary the salient facts 
as related in the text and displayed in the 
charts were presented briefly. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that our increased 
costs were a result of inflation rather than 
extravagance or extensions of services, and 
that the increased burden upon property 
taxes was the result of failure to obtain 
from the state either direct additional 
revenues or the power to develop addi- 
tional revenue sources of our own. An 
immediate revaluation was recommended 
on the grounds that we must get our own 
house in order if we are to convince the 
state of our need for assistance. The state- 
ment was made that unless some addi- 
tional type of taxation is made available, 
which will adjust itself more readily to the 
fluctuating value of the dollar, the burden 
on property will continue to increase as 
long as the inflationary trend continues. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


A total of 2,500 copies of the report were 
printed in our own central duplicating 
division. Eight hundred copies were given 
to the Citizens Charter Committee for 
mailing to its members. ‘The Chamber oi 
Commerce and the League of Women Vot- 
ers took 850 and 400 copies respectively 
for the same purpose. Copies were sent to 
all of the members of the Governor’s com- 
mittee now engaged in a study of the state 
tax structure. The members of the Con- 
necticut chapter of the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association also were given copies 
of the report at their next meeting. The 
Association is making a determined effort 
to obtain some relief from the state either 
in the form of state collected municipally 
shared taxes or in the grant of additional 
taxing powers. We feel that this distribu- 
tion reached a fairly select group of citi- 
vens who could be expected to take an in- 
terest in the report. The distribution to 
persons outside of the city can be justified 
on the grounds that our problem is as 
much a problem of state-local fiscal rela- 
tionship as it is a purely local problem. 

We are hoping that our analysis and 
report will contribute something toward 
the achievement of three major purposes. 
First, we hope it will help to bring about 
a better understanding of the effect of in- 
flation on our city finances and thus to 
cushion the shock which may come in the 
form of higher taxes if the inflation con- 
tinues. Second, we hope it will arouse an 
awareness of the extent to which we are a 
ward of the state, one is tempted to say an 
orphan, in the matter of raising revenues. 
Third, we hope this analysis of our finan- 
ces will encourage constructive action by 
the next state legislature to relieve the 
financial plight not only of Hartford but 
of all the larger cities of Connecticut. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Regulating Use of Water 
For Air Conditioning 
| Pe of air conditioning in commerciai 
and industrial buildings is rapidly 
increasing, and within five years home air 


conditioning with water-cooled equip- 
ment may be quite common. Municipal 
officials are concerned with this trend and 
its effect on the water system. Should own- 
crs of air conditioning units be charged 
special water rates? Should use of water 
for air conditioning units be curtailed? 
What kind of regulations should a city 
adopt? These and other questions are dis- 
cussed in a symposium in the August, 
1948, issue of the Journal American Water 
Works Association (500 Filth Avenue, 
New York 18) which is briefly summarized 
here through the permission of Harry E. 
Jordan, executive secretary of the AWWA. 

Water customers will more readily com- 
ply with reasonable regulations that are 
made effective before rather than after air 
conditioning has become prevalent. When 
wells are the source of water supply, a 
city is justified by economy and conserva- 
tion of natural resources in prohibiting 
use of water-cooled coils and requiring the 
installation of refrigerating apparatus 
equipped with water conservation auxil- 
iaries. The adoption of an adequate 
surcharge on the use of water would neces- 
sitate immediate installation of conserva- 
tion equipment. In Champaign and Ur- 
bana, Illinois, for example, average well 
water temperature is 54 degrees, cool 
enough for using water-cooled coils with- 
out refrigeration. Water customers could 
save money by using such water and throw- 
ing it away instead of installing refrig- 
crating equipment. 

To force Champaign and Urbana cus- 
tomers to install refrigerating apparatus 
With a water recirculating device, which 
would save 95 per cent of the water, the 


Illinois Commerce Commission allowed 
the private water company to deny any 
customer the last two steps in the water 
rate schedule unless conservation equip- 
ment were installed. Although this sur- 
charge increased some bills 150 per cent, 
using the water once was still cheaper 
than installing refrigeration and conser- 
vation equipment and the increased rev- 
enue did not pay the fixed charges on 
added plant investment and operations. 
‘The company therefore cancelled the sur- 
charge and adopted a set of regulations 
which prohibit the use of water for sum- 
mer comfort air conditioning when the 
water is used directly from the mains as a 
cooling medium either by air washers, 
sprays, or coils. Customers now are re- 
quired to equip all compressor-type refrig- 
cration units, with capacities of five tons 
or more, with evaporative condensers and 
coolers, water cooling towers, spray ponds, 
or other water cooling equipment which 
will utilize water only for make-up pur- 
poses. 

The most common method of regulating 
the use of water for air conditioning is 
to restrict the discharge of water into the 
sewer system to a very nominal amount. 
Reno, Nevada, has an ordinance restrict- 
ing the discharge of air conditioning wa- 
ter into the sewer system, and Pasadena, 
California, by prohibiting the discharge 
of waste water from air conditioning units 
into the sewer system has compelled in- 
stallation of conservation equipment. The 
Indiana state legislature has restricted the 
use of ground water for air conditioning 
to 200 gallons per minute. If air condi- 
tioning uses more, the water must be re- 
used or returned to the ground unless a 
permit is secured. Permits are denied in 
areas where heavy water usage is detri- 
mental to the public health and welfare. 

New York and Philadelphia place re- 
strictions on the amount of water used. 
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New York meters water where the mini- 
mum rate exceeds one-half a gallon per 
minute and requires economizers where 
water use exceeds an annual average of 
five gallons a minute. Philadelphia re- 
quires economizers where maximum wa- 
ter use exceeds 10 cubic feet a minute. 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, prohibits 
installation of air conditioning equipment 
of five tons or more unless an economizer 
or cooling tower is installed. Miami Beach, 
Florida, prohibits the discharge of water 
waste from air conditioning systems which 
use more than two gallons of water per 
minute. 

Water officials apparently are agreed 
that municipalities should restrict the use 
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of water for air conditioning. The meter- 
ing of water should be required for all 
installations but need not be separate. 
Limits for the regulation of misconserved 
use should be set up on the basis of max- 
imum actual demand of units, or on their 
tonnage rating, and set on the average wa- 
ter use, according to the assistant engineer 
of the Philadelphia water bureau. Instead 
of establishing new or special water rate 
schedules, existing rates, if not adequate, 
should be overhauled to produce sufficient 
revenue and conservation. Special higher 
rates just for air conditioning use are not 
necessary. It is reasonable to require wa- 
ter economizers for units which are larger 
than five tons. 





How Cities Are Keeping 
The Public Informed 

ETHODS of keeping citizens in- 

formed on municipal activities and 
improving public relations, as reported 
by local officials during the past month, 
include seminars for students, special 
leaflets, radio talks, and training em- 
ployees. 

In Toledo, more than 50 high school 
students have begun learning about their 
city government first-hand by attending a 
series of seven seminar sessions in the city 
council chamber. At the first session the 
mayor and department heads explained 
the functions of city government. The 
project, done cooperatively with the 
schools, is designed to make the students’ 
Visits to city offices more effective and to 
conserve the time of city officials. 

Pendleton, Oregon, has used movies, 
radio, and press releases in selling the 
people on the need for a sewer charge to 
finance a $600,000 sewage program. 

Oxnard, California, has recently issued 
a four-page printed leaflet, entitled Your 
Property Taxes, that compares the 
monthly cost of city services with everyday 


living necessities. One page suggested 
ways citizens can help to maintain low 
cost garbage and trash collection service. 

Newton, Kansas, recently mailed to its 
citizens a small four-page leaflet printed 
in blue ink, entitled Your 1948 Tax Dol- 
lar, which compares monthly costs of mu- 
nicipal services with common items and 
emphasizes the economy of having water- 
line leaks repaired. 

Guilford County (Greensboro), North 
Carolina, has recently mailed with its tax 
bills a two-page planographed leaflet 
showing where the county tax doliar goes 
and a summary of the county’s financial 
condition. 

At a Yonkers, New York, Rotary Club 
meeting, Oxie Reichler, local newspaper 
editor, recently conducted a_ program 
called “City Hall Conversation” at which 
he asked the city manager and several de- 
partment heads questions about new taxes, 
hospital service, annual budget, sewe! 
extensions, and garbage collection. 

Cordele, Georgia, has issued an attrac 
tive six-page folder entitled A Report to 
the Citizens of Cordele, printed in tw9 
colors and containing charts showing the 
distribution of revenue and expenditures 
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and a table giving actual amounts. One 
page is devoted to a letter to the citizens 
explaining finances, another page to plans 
for the future. A special two-page insert 
contains figures from the 1948 budget. 
Both folders were sent to all taxpayers, 
according to Hill R. Healan, city man- 
ager. 

“Because we are in the business of sell- 
ing SERVICE, public goodwill is one of 
our most important assets.” This state- 
ment appears in a preface addressed to 
“fellow employees” by City Manager E. 
Royden Colter of Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, in a 20-page pamphlet entitled City 
Hall Manners in Dealing With the Public. 
The ideas presented in the booklet are 
based largely on group discussions of mu- 
nicipal employees when they participated 
in in-service training courses held last 
year. The manual is printed in two colors 
and offers specific suggestions for the guid- 
ance of employees in serving citizens who 
come to the city hall, in answering ques- 
tions in person or over the telephone, and 
in writing letters. The city of Saint John 
also has published a pamphlet, entitled 
City Hall Reports to the People, which 
contains more than 20 radio broadcasts 
the city manager delivered over a local 
radio station on Sunday afternoons dur- 
ing a three-month period early in 1948. 





Charles A. Beard Dies 


HARLES A. Beard, historian and 

author, died on September 1 at the 
age of 73. He was for many years professor 
of politics at Columbia University; direc- 
tor of the training school for public serv- 
ice of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, 1917-22; and after the 1923 
earthquake in Japan served for a short 
ume as advisor to the Japanese minister 
of home affairs. Among his numerous 
writings in the field of political science is 
a book on American city government pub- 
lished in 1912, and a book on the adminis- 
tration and politics of Tokyo published 
in 1923. He was a past-president of the 
American Historical Association and the 
American Political Science Association, 
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and since 1938 had been an honorary mem- 
ber of the International City Managers’ 
Association. He is survived by his wife, 
Mary Ritter Beard, who collaborated with 
him on many of his books, by a daughter, 
and by a son, William Beard, who is on 
the staff of the California Institute of 
Technology. 





Adopt Standards For Regulating 
Sound Trucks 


T least two cities have drafted new 
ordinances that regulate the use of 
sound trucks by setting up standards aimed 
specifically at overcoming the recent 
United States Supreme Court decision in 
the Lockport, New York, case. New York 
City’s new ordinance, which distinguishes 
between noise and free speech, was de- 
signed to regulate sound trucks, without 
infringing on Constitutional rights, by 
outlining what officials hope are “clear 
and definite standards” governing the 
issuance of permits for use of sound trucks 
and other voice amplifying devices: fixes 
a $5 per day fee for each voice amplifying 
device; bars their use on city streets for 
commercial purposes; forbids them within 
certain distances of schools, churches, and 
at locations where traffic would be im- 
peded; restricts the hours of their use; and 
controls their volume. 

Norfolk, Virginia, also recently pro- 
hibited commercial use but regulated non- 
commercial use of sound trucks as follows: 
only music or human speech permitted; 
operation only from 11:30 a.m. to 1:30 
p-m. and from 4:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m.; 10 
miles an hour minimum speed; no sound 
within 100 yards of hospitals, schools, 
churches, or courthouses; no_ profane, 
lewd, indecent, or slanderous speech; 
sound not to be audible more than 50 feet 
from truck; sound not to be unreasonably 
loud or a nuisance to persons within the 
audible area; and maximum amplifying 
equipment of 15 watts. 

The invalidated Lockport ordinance 
permitted the police chief to regulate and 
ban mobile public address units at his 
discretion but the highest court ruled the 
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erdinance established a restraint on the 
right of free speech and objected that the 
local law prescribed no standards for the 
exercise of the police chief's discretion. 

Other cities have had legal difficulties 
with anti-noise regulation. Los Angeles, 
whose ordinance against sound trucks was 
declared invalid, has appealed to a higher 
court. A federal district court recently in- 
validated a Trenton ban against sound 
trucks. Injunctions in Newark and Mont- 
clair have prevented enforcement of laws 
curbing use of sound trucks. Though 
attacked in the courts, an Omaha ordi- 
nance that completely prohibits use of 
sound trucks is still enforced. 


Cities Take Steps To 
Solve Fringe-Area Problem 

HE question of supplying services in 

fringe areas has received the atten- 
tion of several municipalities recently. A 
217-page study of the fringe areas of 
Modesto, California (20,000), recently 
written by two graduate students of the 
University of Denver's Department of 
Government Management, recommends: 
(1) Revise present annexation policies and 
permit limited agricultural activity within 
the city and restrict the use of septic tanks 
under supervision of the city health depart- 
ment. (2) Assess annexed areas at the 
equalized rate prevailing within the city. 
(3) Revise the policy of extending fire pro- 
tection service outside the city. Because 
of the present low outside-the-city fire 
charge, inadequate fire equipment, and 
limitations on insurance coverage, the city 
is not justified in extending fire protection 
service to industry outside the city. (4) 
Annexation of inter-fringe areas would be 
mutually beneficial to both the city and 
annexed area. (5) A major annexation 
should be initiated only after preparing 
a five-year financial plan. 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina, re- 
cently annexed nearly 2,000 acres of unin- 
corporated suburban land with a popula- 
tion of nearly 5,500. The suburban resi- 
dents voted three to one in favor of annex- 
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ation. Florence, South Carolina, has 
doubled its corporate area and increased 
its population from 17,000 to 25,000 by 
annexing the first land since the city was 
incorporated in 1871. 

Taxes are lower and services more ade. 
quate in Portland, Oregon, than in 30 dis. 
tricts surrounding the city, according to 
the Oregonian. Areas outside Portland, 
almost as crowded as the city but still unin- 
corporated, suffer from overlapping and 
sometimes expensively administered fire, 
sanitary, and water districts and inade- 
quate sewerage and water systems, fire and 
police protection, mass transportation, 
and recreation facilities. Norfolk, Vir 
ginia, has recently appropriated $3,600 to 
study the question of annexing areas lying 
adjacent to the city. 





Municipal Committee Organized 
For National Civil Defense 
O represent local government interest 
in the increasingly active preparations 
for national civil defense, the American 
Municipal Association recently appointed 
a 14-member Civil Defense Policy com- 
mittee that will concern itself with federal- 
state-local relationships on civil defense 
matters. Mayor Fletcher Bowron of Los 
Angeles, AMA president, states that the 
committee will study the proposed organi- 
zation plans for civil defense to be an- 
nounced soon by the Office of Civil De- 
fense Planning. Many policemen, firemen, 
and other city employees are members of 
the regular Naval Reserve Corps or Army 
Reserve forces, and there is a current move 
to nationalize the National Guard. Un- 
less municipal interests are well repre- 
sented, according to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, local public services 
vital to civil defense — police, fire, health, 
hospitals, public works, and_ utilities - 
might be severely crippled by federal ac 
tivities pre-empting municipal manpowel. 
Eugene I. Van Antwerp, mayor of De- 
troit, Michigan, is chairman of the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association committee on 
Civil Defense Policy. 
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The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — remained at 174.5 on 
September 15, 1948, the same as August 15, 
1948, but 6.5 per cent higher than one year 
ago (1935-39 = 100). The index is 77 per cent 
above the August, 1939, level. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for October, 1948, was 230.84 as 
compared to 208.9 in October, 1947, and 173.5 
in October, 1946, based on 1926 = 100. The 
Construction cost index has four component 
parts — steel, lumber, cement, and common 
labor — and is designed to measure the move- 
ment of construction costs in general. This 
index does not apply to any specific class of 
Construction or to a particular locality, and 
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IN SELECTED FIELDS 


it should not be used to measure building cost 
trends because since 1923 common labor wages 
have increased more than skilled wages. More- 
over, this index does not correct for labor 
productivity, excessive overtime, or costs dur- 
ing abnormal periods. The ENR _ building 
cost index for October, 1948, was 193.02 as 
compared to 176.92 for October, 1947 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1948 dollar 
volume of construction through September, 
1948, averaged 239.00, 44.61 per cent above 
the average index for the first nine months of 
1947. 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,040 in September, 1948, which was 
4 per cent more than in September, 1947, and 
8 per cent more than in September, 1946. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.40 on 
October 21, 1948, as compared with 2.42 on 
September 23, 1948. (Note: This index aver- 
ages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary 
inversely with bond prices.) 
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What American Cities Are Doing® 





Increases Salaries One Pay Step 


ONTILAC, Michigan, recently increased 

salaries and wages for its 900 employees 
a total of $100,000. All salaried employees re- 
ceived a one salary step increase, and em- 
ployees with more than four years of service 
received an additional step. Basic salaries in 
the pay plan were thus increased one step 
throughout, and new employees will be hired 
at these increased rates. The starting rate for 
hourly labor and trades classes remained the 
same but a series of step increments based on 
length of service correspond in time and 
amount to raises given salaried employees. A 
man with six months service received a three 
cent increase; one with three years’ service a 
12 cent increase. 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


LaJunta, Colorado, recently passed a city 
cigarette tax of two cents per pack and an 
occupational tax on all business firms effec- 
tive January 1. ... Kansas City, Missouri, 
anticipates receiving approximately $300,000 
more revenue from property tax sources be- 
cause of recent action reducing the property 
tax discount allowed for prepayment of taxes 
from 6 to 2 per cent... . Newton, Kansas 
(11,048), recently adopted a $5 fee for the in- 
stallation of each kitchen garbage grinder to 
help pay the added costs of the sewage depart- 
ment and the salary of the city building and 
plumbing inspector who checks installation of 
kitchen garbage grinding units for standard 
building and plumbing practices. ... In 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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Kansas City, Missouri, receipts from retail 
liquor license fees were $146,621 for the first 
five months of 1948 as compared with. $125,925 
for the same months of 1947, an increase of 
14.1 per cent. The increase resulted from 95 
more licenses and from increasing the annual 
fee for original package licenses from $100 to 
$150 and from increasing the fee for malt 
sales by drinks from $37.50 to $56.25. 


Survey Shows Increased Valuations 

A recent survey of 46 assessment jurisdic- 
tions over 100,000 population showed that to 
tal assessed valuation averaged 6.35 per cent 
higher than the previous year and that new 
construction accounted for 63 per cent ol 
the increased valuations and higher values for 
37 per cent. Texas municipalities had_ the 
highest percentage increases: Houston 48 pet 
cent, Fort Worth 45 per cent, and San An- 
tonio 44 per cent, but other highs were: San 
Diego, 22 per cent; Dade County (Miami), 
Florida, 17 per cent; Utica, New York, 16 pez 
cent; Pierce County (Tacoma), Washington, 
Multnomah County (Portland), Oregon, and 
Los Angeles County, 14 per cent. New York 
City had the largest dollar increase, $646,000. 
000, a 3 per cent raise. 


Police and Fire News 


Immediate closing of 15 of Philadelphia’s 
35 police stations and demolition of the build: 
ings not needed for municipal purposes would 
produce operating economies of more than 
$1,000,000 annually, including the release o! 
238 men from station duty for other police 
work, according to a recent report by James 
Leonard, Detroit police expert and_ investi 
gator for the Philadelphia Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Economy League. The report 
which pictured many station houses as dirty 
and dilapidated, also recommends the ultimate 
replacing of five centrally located stations by 
a headquarters police station. . . . San José, 
California, citizens by a vote of nearly two 
one have turned down a proposed increase in 
firemen’s basic monthly pay from $273 to $301. 
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Firemen have received four salary increases in 
the past two years and in May, 1946, their work 
week was reduced from 84 to 70 hours... . 
San Pablo, California, recently incorporated, 
has arranged to use the Richmond police and 
fire FM radio facilities on a year-to-year basis 
at no charge until the new city has acquired 
its own radio service... . Sixty-eight New 
Jersey cities during the ten year period 1936 
to 1946 recovered in losses on insured property 
6.5 per cent of fire insurance premiums paid, 
according to a recent survey by the New Jersey 
League of Municipalities. During the same 
period, the loss ratio for 184 local school dis- 
tricts was 33.7 per cent. . . . In Kansas City, 
Missouri, the over-all cost, including operation. 
maintenance, and depreciation, of 118 police 
cars was five cents a mile during September. 
A depreciation charge of one cent a mile is 
sufficient to replace cars at 65,000 miles. Per 
mile cost of operating 47 motorcycles during 
September was 6.3 cents. 


Court Invalidates Underground Garage 


A Michigan circuit court has held uncon- 
stitutional a plan in Detroit to build an under- 
ground garage beneath a boulevard because 
part of the financing would be from city tax 
money. Although the city claimed ownership 
of the proposed underground garage site, the 
court held that a citizen owned to the center 
line of the street on the boulevard, that the 
city must condemn and pay for this private 
property, and that the city could not exempt 
the revenue bond project from taxation. In 
1945 Detroit voters favored the underground 
parking development, then contemplated at 
$2,500,000 to be contributed by downtown 
merchants. The court ruled that because the 
city planned to spend $750,000 in tax money 
to relocate sewer and power lines under the 
Streets it contemplated spending tax money to 
acquire a public utility. 


Create Automobile Parking Systems 

Both Saginaw and Wayne, Michigan, have 
recently created automobile parking systems. 
Saginaw (82,794), has combined all revenue 
producing off-street parking facilities into a 
‘ingle parking system, has acquired additional 
off-street parking facilities, and has authorized 
the issuance of revenue bonds. . . . In Wayne 
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(12,000) , the parking system under the direc- 
tion of the village manager will operate as a 
separate utility with its own accounting sys- 
tem and personnel. Revenue from curb meters 
as well as from parking meters to be installed 
in an off-street lot are pledged to the parking 
system. The council of Wayne recently ap- 
proved construction of a 550-car municipal 
parking lot to cost $85,645, including installa- 
tion of parking meters, and has issued $97,000 
in serial revenue bonds, most of which are 
callable. The village will carry public liability 
insurance on the parking lot. 


Collecting Meter Revenues 


In Eugene, Oregon, an armored car com- 
pany charges the city $100 a month for mak- 
ing collections from 750 parking meters. The 
company, which cannot make its regular bus- 
iness collections until after the banks are open, 
collects parking meter money during its 
“dead time.” Two bonded armored car em- 
ployees make collections from 7:45 A.M. to 
8:30 a.m., take the money to the city treas- 
urer’s office where it is sorted and sacked, and 
then deliver it to the bank by 9:30 a.m. One 
man in the police department makes all park- 
ing meter repairs. Prior to this system, two 
police officers, taken from traffic control and 
other police duty, spent three and one-half 
hours on parking meter collections. 


Set Up Sewer Rental Charges 


Redwood City, California, has recently 
adopted sewer rental charges for single-family 
dwellings of 60 cents a month inside and 90 
cents outside the city limits. Rates for large 
industrial users are based on the volume of 
water used. Industrial wastes must be screened, 
storm and surface waters cannot be emptied 
into sanitary sewers, churches are not to be 
charged for sewage, both city water and water 
from private sources deposited into the sani- 
tary sewer system will be used to determine 
charges, and the city engineer will determine 
sewage quantities according to the percentage 
of water deposited into the sanitary sewers, 
except that a user may install at his own ex- 
pense a measuring device subject to engineer- 
ing and water department approval... . 
Farmington, Missouri, has adopted a mini- 
mum sewer rental of $1 a month for not more 
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than 300 cubic feet of water, with an addi- 
tional charge of 25 cents for 100 cubic feet of 
water up to the first 5,000 and 20 cents per 100 
cubic feet thereafter. . . . Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, has set new sewer rentals at 50 cents a 
month for single and multiple-family residen- 
ces and businesses which use water only inci- 
dentally and $1.50 to $5 per month for larger 
business and industrial users. . . . Cottage 
Grove, Oregon, has set sewer rental charges at 
20 per cent of the water bill. Single-family 
residences connected with the sewer system 
but not using city water pay 55 cents a month 
and auto courts pay 35 cents a month for each 
unit. . . . Alamosa, Colorado, has established 
sewer rentals from 50 cents to $1 a month and 
provides a $100 assessment for each new sewer 
connection. . . . Louisville, Kentucky now 
charges the same rental rates inside and out- 
side the city. . . . More than 125 municipali- 
ties in Ohio, now including Cincinnati, use 
sewer service charges to finance sewerage proj- 
ects. . . . Sumter, South Carolina, recently in- 
creased its monthly water rate 25 cents and 
established a sewer service charge to finance 
sanitary sewer improvements: 50 cents a month 
for a house or 3 unit apartment with one con- 
nection plus 25 cents a month for each addi- 
tional house or apartment, and businesses, in- 
cluding hotels, $1 to $3 per month plus $1 for 
each 100 employees over 100. 


Employee Working Conditions 


A summary of vacation, sick leave, and 
working hour practices for municipal em- 
ployees in 118 Texas cities over 5,000 popu- 
lation, made by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the University of Texas, shows that 
the typical city grants 10 days annual vacation 
to salaried employees and nine days to firemen 
and policemen. In cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion the average annual vacation is 12 days. 
Fifty per cent of the cities over 5,000 make no 
payment for unused vacation upon separation 
from the service and 90 per cent require that 
vacations be taken annually. Cities not fol- 
lowing the typical vacation pattern grant more 
privileges to firemen and policemen. 

Forty-five per cent of the cities allow some 
sick leave to all employees, 66 per cent allow 
sick leave to at least one class of employees, 
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and 33 per cent make no provision for sick 
leave. No city under 10,000 allows accumu- 
lated sick leave. The average working hours 
for salaried employees are 44 hours weekly, 
and for hourly employees 44 to 48 hours 
weekly. In one-third of the cities firemen aver- 
age 72 hours a week. Police average 48 hours 
in large cities and 60 hours in smaller cities. 
The city hall remains open Saturday morning 
in 80 per cent of the cities, open all day Sat- 
urday in 10 per cent, and closed all day Sat- 
urday in 10 per cent. 


Creates Traffic Violations Bureau 


In Chicago the municipal court has recently 
opened a new traffic violations bureau in the 
form of a cafeteria court for drivers who admit 
guilt as traffic offenders. A new schedule ol 
increased fines has been adopted. For first 
offenders, the speeding fine will be $5 and $2 
costs for the first 15 miles over the limit and 
an additional $1 per mile above that. Speed 
ers clocked at 56 miles an hour or more, how- 
ever, must go to court. Loop parking fines are 
$2 for the first offense, $5 for the second, $19 
for the third, and $15 for the fourth, after 
which the offender must go to court. Failure 
to give a pedestrian the right of way is $5 for 
the first offense, $10 for the second, $15 for 
the third, and then the court. Failure to halt 
for a stop sign or red light is $5 for the first 
offense, $10 for the second, $15 for the third, 
and then to the court. Double parking is $3. 
$5, $10, $15. Making prohibited left turns $53, 
$5, $10, and then the court. Other fines were 
$5 and $5 cost for failure to stop 10 feet be- 
hind a streetcar or for failure to carry a chaul- 
feur’s or driver’s license. 


Selling Local Health Services 


In San Jose, California, the city health de- 
partment recently conducted a series of four 
demonstrations of health services. Civic an¢ 
other organizations were invited to send rep 
resentatives with the result that more than 20" 
individuals attended one or more sessions and 
the average attendance was 125. After each 
session a postcard reminder was mailed to each 
of the registrants concerning the next meet: 
ing. A special program was arranged for eacli 
meeting. The health officer showed charts and 
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graphs on health activities and demonstrated 
procedures used in compiling vital statistics. 
The milk and dairy inspection division, 
through pictures and equipment, demon- 
strated the services of the milk sanitarians op 
the dairy farms and in the milk plants. The 
public health nursing division demonstrated 
child health conferences, isolation technique 
in the home visit, the school visit, and other 
special services such as testing for hearing de- 
fects. 

The health department laboratory showed 
how tests are made on milk and water sup- 
plies. The division of environmental sanita- 
tion illustrated its procedures in rodent con- 
trol, mosquito control, restaurant sanitation, 
swimming pool inspection, collection of wa- 
ter samples, and other similar services. The 
health education division demonstrated its 
procedures and techniques by actually conduct- 
ing the meetings. The public learned more 
about health services, and the health staff 
achieved a sense of “belongingness” and a 
common objective of service to tiie community. 


Recent Court Decisions 


In Louisville, Kentucky, the court of ap- 
peals by recently upholding the validity of a 
city tax of 1 per cent on individual earnings 
and net profits of businesses and corporations 
has assured Louisville of an additional $3,000,- 
000 a year. The tax was levied for the priv- 
lege of engaging in cccupations, trades, or 
professions in the city. The court, which held 
irrevelant the question of the city’s authority 
to levy income taxes, construed the tax to be 
a license fee measured by income and not an 
income tax, and also held that the provision 
which exempted domestic service did not vio- 
late the principles of equality and uniformity. 
-.+A Pennsylvania county court recently 
tuled that nonresidents of Scranton who work 
in the city will pay no wage tax if their own 
community has levied a payroll tax equal to 
Scranton’s. . . . The Ohio Supreme Court re- 
cently ruled that a contract by Columbus 
granting Ohio State University the right to 
connect with and use the sewer system with- 
out cost was intended to cover only “construc 
tion without costs” and that the University 
must pay sewer rentals to help defray the 
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municipal cost of sewage treatment (State v. 
Taylor)... . In Virginia the supreme court 
of appeals recently held invalid a Norfolk 
ordinance that required street solicitors or 
vendors for charitable or other purposes to 
obtain a written permit from the director of 
public safety. The court held that the or- 
dinance gave an administrative officer uncon- 
trolled discretion without the benefit of guid- 
ing standards. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Superior, Wisconsin, recently established a 
central garage for all motorized equipment. 
Using departments are charged sufficient rent 
to make the garage self-supporting. Rentals 
charged by the hour, mile, or month will vary 
according to the nature and use of the equip- 
ment. . . . Fargo, North Dakota, assesses in- 
dividual property owners $4.50 when the city 
removes snow from the sidewalk on a 50-foot 
frontage. Last winter the city charged prop- 
erty owners $16,465 for shoveling snow. . . 
Denver taxpayers have approved a $21,000,000 
school bond issue by nearly an eight-to-one 
margin. ...In Decatur, Alabama, taxicab 
service is a public utility provided under a 25- 
year franchise granted to a company which 
pays the city an annual license of $100 per 
cab plus 2 per cent of the company’s gross re- 
ceipts. Dallas. Texas, is the only other city 
known to give a franchise for taxicab oper- 
ation. ...In Phoenix, Arizona, the city 
budget for 1948-49 is 84.4 per cent above the 
1942-43 level. 


Revised Building Codes Recommended 


Congress this past summer established with- 
in the Housing and Home Finance Agency a 
division of standardized codes and materials 
“to promote development and acceptance of 
uniform building codes and to stimulate bet- 
ter and lower cost housing.” Proponents of 
the standard code believe safer homes can be 
built for 5 to 20 per cent less if building codes 
will recognize technical progress in new ma- 
terials and building methods instead of cling- 
ing to rigid specifications for old-fashioned 
materials and techniques. Although some 
building codes require heavy masonry fire- 
stopping walls, the Department of Commerce 
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model code recommends a less expensive 
method of filling a wall with fire-proof mineral 
wool thermal insulation, which will hold back 
fire for one hour in wood-lathe walls. Mineral 
wool, made of rock, slags, or glass, is widely 
used to insulate chimneys. New York City has 
accepted National Bureau of Standards tests 
‘ which permit full-thick mineral wool insula- 
tion in fire-retardant construction. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency 
will conduct technical research and test build- 
ing code materials. The President’s Confer- 
ence is assisting state committees in securing 
legislation permitting the adoption of codes 
by reference. Outmoded codes, politics, and 
lack of knowledge or technical facilities for 
testing have prevented many cities from using 
new products and techniques. The proposed 
basic codes will soon be available at low cost. 
Revised building codes that have applied 
modern performance standards to construc- 
tion control have been adopted by Kansas City. 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Toledo. 


Code For Administrative Officials 


Governor Warren of California recently 
distributed to all state agencies a memorandum 
and code of ethics that describes the ideal 
public administrative official as conscientious, 
studious, industrious, courteous, patient, punc- 
tual, just, impartial, fearless of public clamor, 
unaffected by public praise or condemnation, 
and indifferent to private, political, or par- 
tisan influences. The governor also explained 
that an administrative official should not ac- 
cept directly or indirectly any gift or favor 
from persons subject to regulation by his 
agency and should not permit other affairs or 
private interest to interfere with prompt per- 
formance of duty. 


Recent Public Works News 


Pittsburgh recently entered into a $3,475,000 
contract with a private corporation for in- 
stalling and maintaining a new modern street- 
lighting system, which will result in annual 
savings of more than $60,000 in operating 
costs. The new contract provides for installing 
completely new fixtures which will become 
city property in 10 years. ... Baltimore, 
Maryland, is now building its first publicly 
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owned asphalt-mixing plant to be used for 
street patching but not paving operations. 
. . . Municipalities that pay the cost of pack- 
aging, demilitarization and shipping may re- 
ceive guns and tanks for war memorials by 
writing to the Chief of Ordnance, Army De- 
partment, Washington 25... . Oklahoma 
City recently passed an ordinance prohibiting 
discharging food wastes and other materials 
in the sewers and permitting installation of 
garbage grinders only in single-family dwell- 
ings under certain conditions. 


Priorities For Capital Expenditures 


In determining a system of priorities for 
capital expenditures the Buffalo, New York, 
municipal research bureau suggests that six 
tests be applied: (1) relationship of project to 
city’s welfare, (2) number of citizens helped 
by its creation or harmed or inconvenienced 
if not constructed, (3) is it a new venture? (4) 
will the project add to the city’s operation and 
maintenance budget or will the project be 


largely self-supporting? (5) will it increase 


property values? (6) what is the estimated 
cost? .. . In New Haven, Connecticut, the 
capital budget programming committee re- 
cently submitted to the mayor and board of 
finance a 12-page annual report on its pro- 
gram of capital improvements for 1949 to 
1954. The scheduling of projects was done on 
the basis of relative need, estimated ability to 
pay, and financial position of the city. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


Santa Monica, California, has recently is 
sued to all its employees a 28-page printed 
manual of civil service rules and regulations, 
including a discussion of the classification and 
pay plan; methods of recruitment, selection, 
and appointment; special procedures and rec 
ords; separation and disciplinary action; and 
grievance procedures. . . . Hartford, Connec 
ticut, recently granted employees a one-day 
leave of absence with pay to attend the state 
convention and three days with pay to attend 
the national convention of the veterans’ oF 
ganization in which an employee holds men 
bership. . . . San Leandro, California, has 
adopted a position classification and salary 
plan. . . . In Berkeley, California, the cour 
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cil unanimously denied a request from the lo- 
cal organization of the United Public Workers 
of America CIO for the city to adopt a check- 
off system for monthly dues of members. . . . 
In Detroit the mayor recently set up an em- 
ployees’ award board which will pay employees 
from $5 to $25 for usable suggestions on how 
to improve the city government. The 10 best 
suggestions submitted by July, 1949, will merit 
extra awards of $25 to $250. . . . In Norfolk, 
Virginia, all department heads and their assist- 
ants have recently completed a six month’s 
training program based on the ICMA manual 
The Technique of Municipal Administration. 
Discussions, led by a political science professor 
from a local college, were held once a week 
for an hour and one-half. . . . Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is the first southern city to give its rookie 
policemen a course in race relations. The 
safety director said classes are patterned after 
similar courses given in Cincinnati and San 
Francisco. 


States Advisory Aids For Cities 


New York, Oregon, and Virginia now pro- 
vide new services for local officials. In New York 
the bureau of planning in the state depart- 
ment of commerce has issued an 82-page 
manual, entitled Local Planning and Zoning, 
which discusses powers and procedures in com- 
munity planning and explains the services of 
the bureau in assisting communities in estab- 
lishing planning boards or in preparing zoning 
ordinances, building codes, and airport ap- 
proach regulations. In Oregon the assessment 
and taxation division of the state tax com- 
mission has recently established a circulating 
library of technical books for. county assessors. 
In Virginia the state highway department now 
offers traffic engineering assistance to cities on 
a cost basis with the state providing engineer- 
ing personnel and the city paying for addi- 
tional help. 


Standards For Curbs and Gutters 


By standardizing curb and gutter design 
cities can reduce construction costs, according 
to a recent study, Suggested Standards for 
Curbs and Gutters, made by a committee of 
the League of Oregon Cities. Recommended 
standards are : (1) six-inch top curbs, 16 inches 
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deep, with a height six to eight inches above 
the street surface sufficient to allow for a 
two-inch bituminous surfacing, (2) a rounded 
top of the curb on the street base, (3) a 24-inch 
wide gutter slab, measured from the back of 
the curb to the face of the slab, (4) a two-inch 
radius between the slabs and curb section to 
facilitate cleaning, and (5) a minimum radius 
of 10 feet for the curb at intersections. The 
report discusses the purpose of curbs and gut- 
ters, types of sections, including the plain curb 
section and the curb and gutter sections, ex- 
pansion joints, and curbs and curb radius at 
intersections. 


Six Cities Discontinue Trolley Buses 


A recent survey of 18 cities shows that six 
have discontinued the use of trolley buses: 
Richmond, Virginia; Newark, New Jersey; 
Peoria, Illinois; Kansas City, Kansas; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; and Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Chicago and San Francisco plan expansion of 
their trackless trolley systems. Of the 11 mu. 
nicipalities reporting use of trackless trolleys, 
only Chicago, Cleveland, and San Francisco 
have municipally owned buses. Most cities 
charge private operators from 2 to 3 per cent 
franchise tax on their gross operating reve- 
nues. 


Loose-Leaf Ordinance Code Revised 


Ada, Oklahoma, has recently brought up 
to date its loose-leaf code of ordinances by 
inserting 86 off-set printed pages. The code, 
which went into effect June, 1947, is amended 
annually on June 30. Included in the re- 
vision are a 30-page traffic and parking or- 
dinance, which closely follows the model or- 
dinance and law printed by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington, D. C., but made 
applicable to a city of 20,000, and a seven- page 
ordinance regulating keeping of animals and 
providing for vaccination and taxing of dogs. 


Cities Restrict Comic Sales 


Nearly 50 cities have banned the sale of 
comic books that civic groups declare object- 
ionable. Los Angeles county prohibits sale 
of comic books which deal with murder, bur- 
glary, kidnapping, arson, or assault with deadly 
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weapons, while in Terre Haute a ten member 
civic board grades and bans the sale, display, 
printing, and distribution of undesirable comic 
books. Oneida City, New York, and East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, have set up censorship com- 
miittees. 

Indianapolis has removed 52 objectionable 
comic books from the market through the co- 
operation of local distributors. Racine, Wis- 
consin, book dealers are cooperating with city 
officials and civic groups in censoring comic 
books. Local distributors in Detroit have 
banned comic books. A recent Hartford, Con- 


necticut, ordinance created a committee to 
advise magazine distributors on unfavorable 
literature for children and teen-agers. A New 
Britain, Connecticut, ordinance authorized ap 
pointment of a committee to assist the police 
in stopping the circulation of objectional pub 
lications. 

In 20 states, statutes forbid sale of obscene, 
indecent, harmful or immoral literature. ‘The 
U. S. Supreme Court recently held unconsti- 
tutional a New York law that prohibited dis- 
tribution of magazines composed principally 
of crime, bloodshed or lust stories. 


~ Personnel Exchang 





POSITIONS OPEN 


LLENSBURG, WASHINGTON (7,152). City Man- 

ager. Wish applications to inaugurate 
manager plan January 1. Fred T. Hoffman, 
City Clerk. 

EpinpurG, Texas (11,763). City Manager. 
Interested in applications from experienced 
managers. Present salary $6,000. Mayor Felix 
McDonald. 

MERIDIAN, Mississippi (35,481). City Man- 
ager. To inaugurate plan January 1. Wish 
applications from men with executive expe- 
rience and ability. Southern background or 
familiarity with southern customs desirable. 
Salary $7,000 to $12,000. L. B. Paine, Mayor- 
Elect, Box 1970. 

New RocuHeE.ie, New York (58,408). City 
Manager. Previous manager experience for 
January 1 appointment. Salary open. Charles 
U. Combes, City Clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Epwarp A. Beck, manager of Tappahan- 
nock, Virginia, 1938-40; Abingdon, Virginia, 
1940-42; and South Boston, Virginia, since 
1946; has been appointed city manager of 
Pulaski, Virginia. 

J. OrviLLE Bumpus, city manager at Konawa, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed city manager 
at Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 

Percy DANIELS, city manager of Perry, Okla- 
homa, has been appointed manager at Chero. 
kee, Oklahoma. 

B. R. Futter, former city. manager of Alta- 
vista, Virginia, 1939-42, has been appointed 
city manager of South Norfolk, Virginia. 

Tuomas M. Lippy, assistant to the city man- 
ager at Bangor, Maine, has become city man- 


ager of Oakland, Maine. 

C. Darwin MIppbLetTon, director of finance 
at Baytown and former controller of Kokomo, 
Indiana, has been appointed city manager of 
Baytown, Texas. 

James M. MitcHe Lt, director of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada, has been appointed by President Tru- 
man as a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission to succeed Arthur §. 
Flemming. 

W. F. Pearson, city clerk at Sylacauga, Ala- 
bama, has become city manager of Brewton, 
Alabama. 

Harotp V. REILLy, a municipal financial 
consultant with a private firm in Teaneck, 
New Jersey, has been appointed city manager 
of Hackensack, New Jersey. 

R. J. ROuNTREE, JR., assistant city managet 
at Staunton, Virginia, has become the first city 
manager of Narrows, Virginia. 

Bit N. Taytor, city manager, Longview 
Texas, 1928-40; Port Arthur, Texas, 1940-45: 
McAllen, Texas, May, 1945 to June, 1946; 
Beaumont, Texas, June, 1946 to May, 1947: 
Baytown, Texas, June, 1947, to October, 1948, 
has been appointed city manager at Tyler, 
Texas. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ADMINISTRATIVE AssIsTANT. Age 32. B.S. de- 
gree in accounting, Drake University, and M.S. 
degree in psychology with civil engineering 
minor, Purdue University, served apprentice- 
ship in municipal finance; two and one-half 
years in public and industrial accounting; six 
years of personnel work; one year in military 
government. Gordon E. Olson, .733 Hart Ave- 
nue, LaFayette, Indiana. 
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PROCESSES OF ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. Edited by Catheryn Seckler-Hud- 
son. Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida 
Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 1948. 
296pp. $3.75. 

More than a score of papers and articles by 
various authors are reproduced in this volume 
which should be of interest to practical admin- 
istrators as well as students of government. 


PLANNING YouR Exuisit. By Janet Lane 
and Beatrice K. Tolleris. National Pub- 
licity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10. 1948. 28pp. $1. 

An excellent “how-to-do-it” manual that 
will be useful to municipal officials in plan- 
ning any type of window display, booth, or 
other exhibit on municipal activities. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING FOR SMALL MU- 
NICIPALITIES. 
cers Association, 1315 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. October, 1948. 12pp. 50 cents. 
All-inclusive statewide retirement plans give 

employees of small cities all the advantages of 
individual retirement plans. This report dis- 
cusses objectives, technical problems, insured 
method of coverage, typical provisions of state- 
wide plans, social security coverage, and sug- 
gested policies and procedure. 


MANUAL ON UNIFORM TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Devices For STREETS AND HIGHWAYS. 
Prepared by a joint committee of Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, Institute of Traffic Engineers, and 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety. Public Roads Admin- 
istration, Federal Works Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. August, 1948. 
223pp. 50 cents. 

This is an important manual because it 
specifies standard practices that will be fol- 
lowed by federal, state, and local governments. 


GENERAL 


(1) Crry Hatt MANNERS IN DEALING WITH THE 


Pustic. 1948. 20pp. (2) Crry Hatt Re- 
PORTS TO THE PEOPLE. 43pp. By E. Rov- 
den Colter. City Hall, Saint John, New 


Brunswick. 1948. 
Cotumsia Crry GoverNMENT. By Christian L. 
Larsen and Robert H. Stoudemire. Bureau 


Municipal Finance Off- . 


of Public Administration, University of 


South Carolina, Columbia. 1948. 97pp. 

CoorDINATING EMERGENCY ACTIVITIES OF FED- 
ERAL AGENCIES IN DISASTER AREAS; HEARINGS 
BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PusLic Works ON S.2831 (S.2753, S.2608), 
June 14, 1948. 80th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 1948. 70pp. 20 cents. 

Cost oF SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS AND City Con 
TRIBUTIONS IN SELECTED Cities, 1948. Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. July, 1948. Ip. 

GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER. By Sterling Spero. 
Remsen Press, 26 Court Street, Dept. V65, 
Brooklyn 2, New York. 1948. 497pp. 
$5.65. 

THe GREATER City, New York, 1898-1948. By 
Allan Nevins and John A. Krout. Colum- 
bia University Press, Morningside Heights, 
New York. 1948. 260pp. $3. 

LICENSING OF MERCHANDISE AND SERVICE VEND- 
ING MAcuINES. United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1948. Unpaged. 

Tue Location or Economic Activity. By 
Edgar M. Hoover. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 East 42nd Street, New York City 
18. 1948. 310pp. $3.75. 

ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT; SELECTED 
Papers. By Chester I. Barnard. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
1948. 244pp. $4. 


SIMPLIFYING PROCEDURES THROUGH FORMS 


Controt. United States Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D.C. June, 1948. 
51 pp. 

FINANCE 


Borrowinc AMONG Missouri Counties. Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, 209 Mon- 
roe Street, Jefferson City, Missouri. 1948. 
Spp. 

on — CHARGES AND RECEIPTs. New 
York State Conference of Mayors, 6 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York. 1948. I12pp. 
Si. 

COMPENDIUM OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES 
IN 1947. United States Bureau of the Census 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1948. 57pp. 20 cents. 
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MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 400 Cities and Towns 


How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 
scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
PuBLIG MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System 
Improving Handling of Traffic Violations 
How to Codify Municipal Ordinances 


What It Costs 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Rules of Order for City Councils 
Granting Sick Leave With Pay 
How to Reduce Insurance Costs 
Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Water Charges Outside the City 
Parking Meter Administration 
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EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL TAX ACCOUNTING 
FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 7 





IBM Accounting Machines provide an economical, 


efficient, and complete tax accounting service for » 
large and small communities. This flexible equipment th 
performs all steps in the preparation of assessment e 
and tax rolls, automatic extension of taxes, collec- 5 
tion and distribution accounting, and delinquent 
tax accounting. In addition, the machines can be 7 


used for other government functions, such as: 


Payroll «¢ Utility Billing 





Voters’ Registration * Public Safety ¢ Public Assistance b 










































































Budgetary and Appropriation Accounting - 
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st 
H a 
' 
1948 CITY TAX BILL NOTICE ' 948 d 
ASSESSED JUNE 15th : OF ‘ 
The tax bill illustrated | 
PAYABLE ON SEPTEMBER 151TH, 1946-UNLESS PAID ON OR GEFORE OCTOBER !S5tw. 1948. INTEREST FROM SEPTEMErR e 
aan ionic ae ee sae Bovenchccnnon c——_ BY LAW AND FAILURE TO RECEIVE IT DOES NOT AFFECT was designed to meet ] 
Fes 100055 | 100085 the specifications of ©¢ 
ACCOUNT NO. is is . » : 
1919 EuMwooD avenue ig municipality of 36,000 € 
pe eee ; population. It is com ¢ 
pletely itemized, acu 
TAX DESCRIPTION —— | sa VALUATION TAX ‘ TAK 
al £— : rate, and prepared auto _—=» 
REAL ESTATE 156 233 460 1018 1 10181 matically. This bill, or? 
cee. aarnee 155 125 860 20!21 ' 201i21 d d h e 
155 128 1630 38' ‘ ' . 
REAL ESTATE 155] 129 8990 211'27 ; 2itle? — adapted to the f C 
MTR VEHICLE 7 
TANGIBLE sees sss0 [|| ashe quirements of a larger , 
INTANGIBLE 12600 50'40 : 5 014 ity. 
EXEMPTION 1000; 23'50 et 2 315 0 {| Or smaller commuaity, 
' Ped . 
respee tt 2*9P2* | can be prepared with < 
the same efficiency an’! 
| economy through tht 
; use of IBM Electr 
TAX ON INTANGIBLE PERSONAL PROPERTY_______e $40 PER HUNDRED = “TOTAL TF. r | 4 wer. | . 
TAX ON REAL ESTATE AND TANGIBLE PROPERTY____$2.35 PER HUNDRED Bust oy ' soent Punched Card Account: 1] 
. ing Machines. Q 
Write to the addres’ y 
below for booklets on Local Government Tax Accounting, 
Voters’ Registration, and Public Assistance Accounting. » 
' 
p 
t 
ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES C 
IB M PROOF MACHINES ... SERVICE BUREAUS . . . ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS .- Ir 
TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 5s «CS 
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International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Bldg., 590 Madison Ave., New York?! —« 
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